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the bishops of the last century, as Butler, Seeker, and
Barrington, were the children of Presbyterians. Even
in* our own day the successor of the great Puritan
leader, Lord Saye and Sele, is a dignitary of the
Church. Those who have not conformed are found
chiefly among the Unitarians. It was only the other
day that the last of the descendants of Edmund
Calamy died at Exeter^ a member of the Unitarian
or Presbyterian Church. The Presbyterians, ap-
parently, had every element necessary to the consti-
tution of a lasting ecclesiastical body. They had
numbers, wealth, piety, learning, an honourable his-
tory, and yet they went to decay. The sect narrowed
as its theology widened. We cannot enter upon
reasons, but the simple facts are that the tone of the
Established Church and of the Presbyterians became
one. Their original principles may have stood dis-
tinctly over against each other, but their spirit had
assimilated, and conformity thus became easy to the
Nonconformist. As Presbyterianism passed into Uni-
tarianism, those of the Presbyterians who clung to
the faith of the Trinity found a refuge in the
Established Church; while one or two ministers of
the Church of England, who had lost faith in the
Trinity, united with the remnant to form the com-
munity of Unitarians.

The Independents are the most numerous of the
old Dissenters. The names of above two thousand
ministers are registered in c The Congregational Year-
Book.' It is difficult to fix the date of the origin
of Independency, If we are to credit some of its
laodern defenders, it began with Adam, who was an.